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TO THE 



RIGHT HON. ROBERT PEEL, 



M.P. FOR OXFORD UNIVERSITY. 



Sir, 

The object of the following observations is, to 
invite all sincere Members of our Church Esta- 
blishment to a serious consideration of the prin- 
ciple and tendency of the Bill now pending in 
Parliament, for making an alteration in the 
Marriage Law in favour of certain classes of 
Dissenters, who deny the holy Doctrine of the 
Trinity. The nature and importance of the 
subject will, I trust, induce you to pardon my 
presumption, in using the influence of your 
name for the furtherance of my wishes. Under 
an humble but full conviction, that the obser- 
vations are in strict accordance with the true 
spirit of our National Church, and knowing 
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that they are written with all due consideration 
towards those who unhappily dissent from us, I 
entertain much hope that they will meet with 
the approbation of the Members of the Esta- 
blishment. 

To you, Sir, as the watchful and unwearied 
Champion of the Institutions of the country in 
Church and State, I take the liberty of dedi- 
cating them, though without permission; and 
craving for them your notice and protection, I 
have the honour to subscribe myself, with the 
greatest respect, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

THE AUTHOR. 

Nov. 2, 1827. 




OBSERVATIONS, 



The feelings of the English nation are, as they 
ought to be, universally in favour of liberty of 
conscience in matters of religion : and in offer- 
ing the following observations to the public on 
the subject of the proposed alteration of the 
Marriage Law for the relief of certain Dis- 
senters, " who deny the doctrine of the Trinity," 
I do conscientiously declare, that they are made 
in a sincere spirit of toleration towards all who 
differ from us, although they are confessedly 
prompted by deep anxiety for the support of the 
doctrines, interests, and welfare of the Church 
of which I am a minister. In cases only, where 
the interests of the state are immediately involved, 
would I render a participation in our Church Ser- 
vices an incumbent qualification, or a subscription 
to the Creed of the National Church necessary. 
And I am decidedly of opinion, that to force 
persons, " who deny the doctrine of the Tri- 
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nity," to enter our churches, for the purpose of 
solemnizing marriage, and thus to press upon 
them doctrines at which they scoff, is a species 
of mockery, as repugnant to true religion, as it is 
revolting to all who are parties to the transac- 
tion. I therefore most entirely admit the prin- 
ciple, that in points wherein the duties and ties 
of social life are concerned, and where for their 
attainment the law imposes any such necessity, 
an amendment should be made, and no man's 
conscience be violated. His religious creed is a 
matter of private concern between himself and 
his Maker. That such a spirit pervades the 
Legislature, that it is the spirit of every sincere 
and reflecting member of the Establishment, 
cannot be doubted. But liberty of conscience to 
the Dissenter must go hand in hand with secu- 
rity to the Church ; neither should trench un- 
necessarily on the other ; and this is the ground 
which Churchmen would wish to see attained, 
and with which Dissenters ought to be content. 
Those, therefore, who are desirous of the esta- 
blishment and continuance of such equipoise, 
will learn with surprise and regret that a Bill 
now pending in Parliament, and containing va- 
rious enactments manifestly inconsistent with 
the doctrines, and dangerous to the discipline of 
our national Church, has been favourably rer 



ceived by the Legislature. Viewing the provi- 
sions of this Bill ; comparing its tendency with the 
numberless religious schisms of the day ; combin- 
ing it with the attempts which Dissenters are 
continually making to disparage the Established 
Church ; and more especially connecting it with a 
certain petition in favour of the Bill) presented 
the last session to both houses of Parliament, by 
a sect styling themselves " Free-thinking Chris? 
tians," (and to which I shall presently call the 
reader's attention), a more than ordinary appre- 
hension, on the part of the Church, may be ex- 
pected ; . lest, through the medium of this Bill, a 
deep and lasting injury be inflicted on her ; lest, 
in the general opinion of the people, the holy 
offices of the Church be deteriorated, its mi- 
nisters degraded, faith in its fundamental doc- 
trines weakened in the minds of its members ; 
and thus the vital interests of the Church be vio- 
lated and undermined. 

That a regular system of attack has for years 
been meditated and acted upon, by various sects 
of Dissenters, against the established Church of 
this country is the theme of universal remark 
among Churchmen, as well as of much triumph 
among sectarists. This is so apparent, that no 
person in any way cognizant of what has passed 
and is now passing around us, unless he be wil- 
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fully blind, can be ignorant of it. A different 
impression may thereby have been made on 
different minds, according to the various de- 
grees of their sensibility. Some may have thought 
the matter too weak to create any alarm ; others, 
on the contrary, have viewed it as pregnant with 
the most serious consequences ; and all, I be- 
lieve, who are feelingly alive to the blessings of 
our Constitution in Church and State, foresee the 
danger, if the growing system of undermining 
and destroying the Church be suffered to arrive 
at maturity, when the powers of the evil will be 
fully developed, and not easily defeated. . There 
are two formidable masked batteries erected, 
and now in full play against our Church Esta- 
blishment. They carry inscribed on their ban- 
ners " Toleration" and " Liberality." These are 
the false banners under which our enemies fight, 
and against which we must protect ourselves. 
Our enemies have chosen these colours, because 
they. are the distinguishing features of our own 
Church. It is no uncommon feint in military 
warfare for the enemy to assume the adversary's 
colours ; to adopt the character and appearance 
of those whom it is his object " to sink, burn, 
and destroy f it deceives you ; it lulls your 
suspicions ; it dissipates alarm, and induces you 
to receive him with open arms, until your dis- 
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covery of the mistake is too late, and you be- 
come his easy prey. But where there is due 
vigilance on the part of those attacked, such 
deception will generally shew itself before the 
enemy approaches too near, under the assumed 
colours, to do much mischief. Although the 
specific measure, now proposed as a law for the 
relief of the consciences of certain Dissenters, 
may not have such mischief for its object, its 
general tendency should be carefully investi- 
gated : otherwise, it may become instrumental 
in effecting evil. Belief in the most important 
religious doctrines may be weakened ; and things 
heretofore considered holy be regarded as indif- 
ferent 

- When the Legislature grants relief to persons 
dissenting from the Church, the religious feel- 
ings of the members of the Establishment must 
riot be forgotten. When sectarians put forth 
their claims to legislative interference, the mem- 
bers of the Establishment look to the Legisla- 
ture for protection. They demand of the caution 
and wisdom of Parliament, not to give too much 
importance to heterodox opinions ; lest there be 
created in the minds of the people at large an 
indifference to the faith in which they have been 
educated, and which they are taught to believe 
is " the faith once delivered to the saints." 
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I have observed that attacks on the Church 
are at this moment making by Dissenters, under 
the cover of the toleration and liberality dis- 
played towards them. Let us look a little into 
the nature of toleration. 

Toleration is a boon granted to persons of 
tender consciences, who dissent from the doc- 
trines and discipline of our Establishment They 
are welcome to all benefits to be derived there- 
from, but they have no right to abuse its privi- 
leges in aggressions on the Church. It is their 
duty to regulate their proceedings *, agreeably 
with the spirit of the Statutes that befriend 
them. They are at liberty, and so let them be, 
to assert the peculiarity of their own religious 
doctrines, and to follow their own Interpretation 
of Scripture. The tolerant Church of this coun- 
try is as desirous of seeing secured to the Pro- 
testant Dissenter freedom of conscience in spi- 
ritual matters, as it is earnest to defend its own 
rights. It would no more preclude the Dissen- 
ter from the open field of fair discussion, than it 
would itself submit to any dictatorial imposition 
of doctrine. In this spirit the Toleration Act 
secures privileges to the Sectarian ; and " since 
the passing of that Act, several indulgences 

* St. Jude, 3. 
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have been at various times granted to different 
denominations of persons dissenting from the 
Church of England. Those regulations have 
been supposed, by the makers of them, not td 
be hostile to the Church of England, as by law 
established, but merely to repeal or lessen the 
rigour of penal statutes, which, though thought 
necessary at one season, were at another time, 
and under different circumstances, deemed in- 
expedient. Relief was intended to be given to 
Sectarists, as far as such relief was supposed not 
to militate against the Act of Uniformity, or 
the doctrine, discipline, and government of the 
Church of England V But what is the returiy 
which the Constitution of the country has re- 
ceived for this boon ? Her recompense has been 
violent and deadly assaults upon the Church, 
deep-rooted and never-ceasing hostility to every 
thingwonnected with the national religion ; and 
" toleration" and " liberality" have been the 
watch-words for every description of open and 
disguised attack. In the case before us, we 
have a petition of the u Freethinking Chris- 
tians," presented to both Houses of Parliament 
in favour of the Bill in question. A petition, 

* Vide Lord Kenyon's opinion to George III. on the subject 
of Catholic Emancipation. 
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which under the cover of asking relief from the 
enactments of the existing marriage law, con- 
tains, unquestionably, one of the grossest libels 
on the Established Church, that ever proceeded 
from the pen of any of its most inveterate ene- 
mies. If the opinions avowed in it are com- 
mon to all " who deny the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity/' it is not necessary to resort to arguments, 
or to produce evidence, to shew the hostility, 
entertained by those of that persuasion, to the 
Church of England. 

The doctrine of the Trinity in Unity, which is 
the foundation of the Creed of the National 
Church, was protected from the rude attacks of 
infidelity, for a long series of years, by the sta- 
tute law. The Legislature, in an evil hour, were 
induced to repeal those statutes ; and the British 
public have since had the full benefit of their 
liberality, in the continued torrent of blasphemy 
and virulence, which, from the time of the repeal 
of those statutes, has assailed the most hallowed, 
the most scriptural, and the most saving doc- 
trines of the Established Church. In the un- 
seemly train of envenomed aggression, appears 
the sect styling itself that of « Freethinking 
Christians ;" a name to which they are, literally, 
most fully entitled ; and a name which no sober- 
minded Christian of any sect will be disposed 
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to dispute with them. These free-thinking per- 
sons, in their petition to the houses of parlia- 
ment, in manifestation probably of their Chris- 
tian humility, assert their own sect to be the 
" true church of God/' and themselves " the true 
worshippers :» a point on which they have no 
doubt, and entertain no apprehensions. The 
whole of the petition is so outrageous a libel on 
the Church of England, that it would not have 
deserved notice, had it not assumed a character 
and importance, to which intrinsically it has no 
claim, by its having been formally presented to 
the houses of Lords and Commons, and as gra- 
ciously received and ordered to be printed ; the 
occasion, also, of its being presented, and its 
declared object, that of promoting a bill for the 
regulating the marriages of Unitarians, call for 
an investigation of its contents. As an attack 
on the Established Church, it might otherwise 
have been suffered to pass, as worthy only of 
silence and contempt. But these calumnies and 
heterodoxies, when they are obtruded, on the 
legislature, as reasons why tfie law is to interfere 
in favour of such petitioners, require some ex- 
position. The part which these Freethinkers 
take, and the merit which they claim of being 
an united organised religious body, separate and 
distinct from all other religious communities, 
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will afford the Legislature some general idea 
of the description of persons and doctrines, 
in favour of whom and of which they are called 
on to legislate. These Freethinkers begin their 
petition by setting forth a declaration of their 
faith and principles of union. With these I 
shall not interfere. However erroneous their 
doctrines and notions appear to the member of 
the Church of England, the Freethinkers have a 
right by law to indulge in them, and they must 
stand or fall by them, before the great Judge of 
all men. But surely they are not to b$ allowed 
to libel the Church of Englapd as " false/* 
" vicious/' and " idolatrous," at the same mo- 
ment that they are petitioning Parliament for 
relief to their own conscientious scruples. They 
describe themselves as a distinct religious com- 
munity. According to their own statement, 
therefore, they are not, to be considered as be- 
longing to the sect terming themselves " Uni- 
tarians." Whether they differ from them in any, 
or in what tenets, is a matter of not much im- 
portance : at all events, they deny the Trinity, 
and include themselves in the number of those, 
who seek the alteration of the marriage law by the 
proposed Bill, and this should pot be unnoticed, 
in order that the Legislature may be aware of the 
variety of Religionists, at whose request they 
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are preparing a new form for entering into the 
marriage state. Let the claim of these Free- 
thinkers on the consideration of the British Par- 
liament be valued by the test of the extracts from 
the petition which follow. After describing what 
they call their own faith, discipline, and practice 
in sundry clauses, containing texts of Scripture 
misapplied and misinterpreted, they proceed in 
this strain of libellous invective against our 
Church. " Your petitioners declare and avow, 
that the Church of England, whose religious 
worship they are called on to sanction," (i. e. in 
solemnization of their marriages by the existing 
marriage law) " they know only as a church, 
teaching for doctrines the commandments of 
men ; as a church professing a religion, which 
has no other claim than that of being by law 
" established ; as a church, whose laws have no 
" earlier date than popery, no higher authority 
than acts of parliament : as a church, whose 
only head is an earthly potentate, fallible in all 
cases ; corrupt and wicked in the instance of its 
founder Henry VIII, yet nevertheless vested 
" with all piower to execute all manner of ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction : as a church, whose minis- 
ters and pastors are the servants of the state only, 
"possessing no manner of jurisdiction ecclesias- 
" tical but by or under the king or queen's ma- 
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jesty; as a church whose rites and ceremonies, 
whether of Baptism, the Lord's Supper, or for 
the solemnization of marriage, are maintained 
only by a self-asserted authority to decree rites 
and ceremonies ; as a church, whose lordly pre- 
lates and aspiring priesthood retain their office, 
" titles, and privileges in opposition to the express 
" commands of Jesus ; as a church whose titles 
" and revenues constitute a violation at once of 
the rights of property and of the laws of God ; 
as a church whose unrighteous claims are sup-' 
ported by an appeal to the hopes and fears of 
men, profanely asserting, that every priest of 
" this church hath power and authority from A1-: 
mighty God, in the name of the Holy Trinity; 
to forgive or to retain the sins of men ; as a 
church whose unscriptural faith is fulminated 
by means of a creed, which is at the same time 
intolerant in its spirit, and contradictory in its 
assertions ; which faith it is impiously avowed; 
except every one doth keep whole and undefiled, 
he shall without doubt perish everlastingly ; as 
" a church,whose canons denounce curses and ex- 
communication upon all who, following the die* 
tates of conscience, shall, like your petitioners, 
" affirm, that the form of God's worship in the 
Common Prayer is unscriptural, that any of ite 
thirty-nine articles are in any part superstitious, 
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w or that the government of the Church of Eng- 
" land under his or her majesty, by archbishops, 
" bishops, deans, &c. is repugnant to the Word 
" of God ; as a Church, whose alliance with the 
State hath produced that cruel and oppressive 
Act of Uniformity, yet unrepealed, by which any 
one, who shall speak any thing to the deroga- 
tion of the Book of Common Prayer, or any 
" thing therein contained, shall for the first of- 
" fence forfeit 100 marks, for the second 400 
marks, and for the third all his goods and chat- 
tels, and shall suffer imprisonment during life. 
That this Church, having its foundation in 
Rome, being a superstructure of ignorance and 
mystery, of heathenism and popery, maintained 
by worldly riches and power, and guarded by 
the sword of persecution, is by your petitioners 
regarded as part and parcel of that city sha- 
u dowed forth in prophecy, that great city which 
u hath made merchandise of men's souls, by whose 
" sorceries all nations were deceived ; in which 
" was found the blood of the prophets and the 
saints, but which God by his judgments hath 
threatened to destroy. That in this spiritual 
Babylon your petitioners can, as the true wor- 
shippers of God, have no lot or inheritance. 
Yea, rather than partake of its abominations, 
they are prepared to suffer on the altar of its 
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idolatry, mingling their lives with the souls of 
them that were slain for the Word of God, and 
for the testimony which they held." 
In this language do these Freethinkers endea- 
vour to persuade the Legislature to accede 
to the object of their petition. And afterwards, 
taking objections to our Marriage Ceremony, 
they roundly assert it to be popish and super- 
stitious ; they consider marriage itself to be only 
a natural and civil right ; and dropping all refer- 
ence to Scripture, as to the holy impressions and 
feelings with which Marriage in Sacred Writ is 
recorded to have been entertained, they complain 
that we make a religious rite where God has 
made none ; they charge the assertions contained 
in it with being false, indelicate, offensive, and 
revolting ; that the worship connected with it is 
idolatrous ; and that it is open and avowed 
Polytheism. The ignorance and falsehood dis- 
played in all the positions of this petition, as 
affecting the Scriptural derivation of the doc- 
trines of the Church, as well as the policy of its 
discipline, are a sufficient antidote to its con- 
tents. The whole of it is a mass of mere asser- 
tion, founded on arbitrary notions, though 
assumed to be true ; and the deductions drawn 
from them are as baseless as the foundation. 
Some of the allegations are not by any means 
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new ; extravagant as they are, they have often 
appeared before, and have been as often refuted. 
If their abusive railing at the Established Church 
had been provoked by any recent oppressive 
enactment of the Legislature against them, at 
the instigation of the Church, there might have 
been some plea for indignant feeling. But still, 
no religion, the professors of which derive their 
doctrines and principles from the Word of God, 
can justify or authorise the malignancy and in- 
decency which the words^bf the petition ex- 
press. The religion which does not restrain itg 
professors from conduct so unchristian, can be 
of little value in the sight of God. Where the 
moral feeling betrays such an absence of the 
true influence of religion, the public must stand 
excused if they give no credit to the professors, 
either for sincerity or truth, however high they 
may place their pretensions to both. And what 
is the relative situation of these petitioners with 
respect to the Church ? They state that they 
form a sect established about thirty years. If 
the founders of their sect became Freethinkers 
at that period, if their present adherents have 
been educated in the same principles, or have 
become converts to them as adults, the Esta- 
blished Church can have given them no offence. 
As far as they were or are concerned, the Church 
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knew nothing of them, their origin, or their 
continuance; and probably she would have re- 
mained in the same state of ignorance, but for 
the gross invectives they have pressed upon her. 
The ministers of the Church probably have not 
noticed the sect. In the performance of their 
own duties, or in the support of their own doc- 
trines, they may have, and doubtless they have 
exposed, the heterodoxy of principles such as 
those professed by this sect ; but distinctly as 
a sect probably th<^ have not regarded them : 
the Church therefore came into no collision with 
them. But this sect, professing to feel itself 
aggrieved that the law should compel persons 
who enter into the marriage state, to solemnise 
such marriage in the parish church, under the 
ministration of the parish priest, and according 
to the form in the Common Prayer Book, have, 
under the disguise of a petition to the houses 
of Parliament, burst forth into this most oppro- 
brious language against the Established Church 
of this country. It is not, however, the Church 
that brings them within her pale to solemnise 
their marriages : it is the statute law : and this 
they acknowledge, when in their petition they 
claim an alteration in that law; the angry and 
offensive expressions, therefore, so profusely 
scattered over the petition were quite unpro- 
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voked ; but it is very manifest from them, " what 
manner of spirit they are of." When they turn 
for a moment from the abuse of the Church, 
they are then more cool, modest, and humble. 
" They regard marriage only as a civil right ;" 
they seek only to obtain a legal sanction thereto, 
without a violation of their consciences. But 
this strain of mildness does not continue. Re- 
verting to the Church, they immediately add 
the following prayer to the houses of Parliament : 
u That regarding the connection of religion with 
" the state as the primary cause of the grievance 
" of which your petitioners complain, and der 
ploring the same as having mainly contributed 
to the corruption of revealed religion, as giving 
" occasion to the infidel and scoffer to speak evil 
of religion, and above all, as being denounced 
by the judgments and threatenings of God, as 
made known in the Scriptures, your petitioners, 
u besides the relief now sought to be obtained, 
" pray your honourable House to put an end to 
" the connection between Church and State, that 
so the power and simplicity of divine truth may 
appear; that so the Word of God may no longer 
be blasphemed ; that so the judgments of God 
may peradventure be averted from our country, 
when ' Babylon the Great' shall be had in re* 
" membrance, and her sins shall have reached 
" unto Heaven." 
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Such is the sum and substance of the petition, 
its conclusion is perfectly consistent with its pre- 
ceding positions. The request is modest. The 
gross errors imputed to the Church are at last 
found to be mainly owing to its alliance with the 
State. The violence done to their consciences in 
the rite of marriage, and the corruption of re- 
vealed religion, are all attributable to this one 
great overwhelming sin, that the Church is con- 
meted with the State. This is the head and front 
of her offending : this renders all her doctrines 
unscriptural ; this makes her discipline, her rites, 
her ceremonies odious and disgusting. This, 
unfortunately, places the Church on a different 
footing from the sects which dissent from her ; 
it places her in a situation to be accessary in 
granting the petitioners the fullest toleration in 
all religious opinions, instead of leaving it to 
them to dole out such a portion of toleration, as 
they, " the true worshippers of God," may in 
policy or conscience think due to our " heathen- 
u ish and idolatrous Church." Their object is to 
change situations. We, the " idolatrous and 
" heathenish" persons, are in possession of that 
which is due only to the true Church. Were 
Freethinking made the foundation for the doc- 
trines of the regular Church of this country, with 
all her rights, privileges, and orders attached to 
it, what Freethinker would object to its con- 
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nection with the Stnte ? All this appears so 
clearly from the malignant and abusive terms of 
the petition, that it cannot escape the notice of 
even the casual observer. Had the minds of the 
petitioners been moved by pure and spiritual 
motives only ; had their religious feelings alone 
been offended by the grievance they complain 
of, very different would have been the spirit and 
the language of their remonstrance. All heated 
and irritating expressions, all calumny, abuse, 
and railing would have been carefully avoided j 
and Christian charity, and Christian humility, 
the real evangelical graces, would have formed 
its prominent features. But I trust that the 
members of the Church are too firmly grounded 
in their faith ; I trust that they are too . well 
assured that all her doctrines are scriptural, all 
her forms, rites, and ceremonies in accordance 
with the Word of God, all the tenets of her creed 
derived from the same source ; and that these im- 
pressions are too strongly grafted in their hearts, 
to permit their understandings to be deceived by 
the violent and unfounded assertions of secta- 
rists, or their veneration for their Church to be 
weakened by the assaults of ignorance, malignity, 
and enthusiasm. To accomplish this, is clearly one 
of the objects of the petitioners in question. But 
rather let it put the members of the Church on 
their guard, not to allow their sense of what 
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they may think due to the consciences of others, 
to shake their own opinions upon awful and im- 
portant points of doctrine. Let it make them 
look with horror and disgust at these unhallowed 
efforts to degrade their religion ; and let it con- 
vince them, that if Freethinking, such as this 
petition avows, should ever prevail in this coun- 
try, with reason may all he alarmed at the judg- 
ments of God denounced against " Babylon the 
Great." We will hope, however, that the torrent 
may be stemmed before it reaches its destined 
object ; before it overflows the land, and carries 
with it into destruction, not only the venerable 
fabric of our Church Establishment, but the 
Constitution itself. Experience should make us 
wise. The turbulence of the seventeenth cen- 
tury should be remembered. At that period the 
subversion of the throne could not be accom- 
plished until the Church was desecrated. The 
innovators struck at the existence of the Church, 
by abolishing the Liturgy, and introducing in its 
stead a new Directory for public worship. The 
Liturgy has always been the chief object of 
the hatred of sectarians. They know it to be 
the grand human outwork for the protection of 
the doctrines, which the Church derives from 
Scripture, and they omit no opportunity of vili- 
fying it. If they can successfully impugn the 
Liturgy, they can overthrow the Church : for 
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they know that the Liturgy and the Established 
Church must stand or fall together. It is a 
matter, therefore, of no slight importance to the 
members of the Establishment, to protect the 
Liturgy from every aggression. 

The union of the Church with the State in the 
Constitution of England is the foundation of the 
whole structure. Whatever tends, directly or indi- 
rectly, to weaken or destroy such union, must tend 
to the overthrow of the whole. All attempts also 
to bring into disrepute one part of the compacted 
body, affects equally the other, and the stability 
of the whole is endangered. The members of 
the Church of England have a right to assume 
this argument, when warfare is declared against 
her. They mainly rely upon the Word of God 
for the proof and support of the doctrines and 
principles of their Church ; yet they have a 
right to claim the advantage, although it be 
immeasurably inferior, of its union with the 
State, which the Constitution gives it. It is 
unnecessary here to enter into the subject of a 
visible or invisible Church of Christ on earth. 
It is sufficient to know that the Church of Eng- 
land acknowledges such a visible Church in. her 
19th Article ; proves its existence from Scrip- 
ture ; professes to be a part of it ; and that the 
Constitution of England unites the State to it. 
To preserve this union is of vital concern to the 
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honour of religion. But it cannot be preserved 
without such protection to the Church, to its 
faith, its liturgy, its ministers, ordinances, rites, 
and ceremonies, as the peculiar circumstances 
of the times demand. 

I shall now proceed with the Bill before Par- 
liament, which is objectionable, as affecting the 
Church, as well as the religion and morals of the 
country. The Bill is entitled " an act for grant- 
ing relief to certain persons dissenting from the 
Church of England in respect to the mode of 
celebrating marriage." No tolerant or liberal- 
minded Christian can object to a measure for 
granting relief to such persons on such a subject. 
The principle and the object have been acknow- 
ledged unequivocally, in Parliament and out of 
Parliament, by all parties. But the mode of 
granting the relief is a question, not so easily 
settled as the admission of the principle. The 
parties ask for relief to their consciences in the 
performance of the marriage ceremony. The 
law says clandestine marriages must be prevented 
by the publicity of their celebration ; and no 
publicity in the celebration of marriages can be 
more effectually obtained than by that directed 
by the existing marriage law, that banns shall 
be published, " and the marriage solemnized in 
" the Church by the lawful minister." In this the 
law not only provides against clandestine mar- 
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riages, but also recognizes marriage as a reli- 
gious engagement, and directs that it shall be 
celebrated with that decency which is due to all 
religious rites. No marriages that take place in 
this country are at present legal, except those of 
Jews and Quakers, unless solemnized according 
to the rubrick prefixed to the Office of Matri* 
mony in the Common Prayer Book *. In that 
office the fundamental articles of the faith of the 
Church of England are introduced, and the 
blessing on the persons married is invoked in 
the name of the Holy Trinity. This introduc- 
tion of a doctrine which they reject, is objected 
to by persons who deny the doctrine of the Tri* 
nity in Unity : and for the relief of these persons 
the interference of the Legislature is sought. 

The Bill is avowedly framed by an ho- 
nourable member of the House of Commons, 
who himself dissents from the Church of Eng- 
land. But in so doing, he seems to have over- 
looked the feelings of the members of the Esta- 
blishment — feelings into which he probably can- 
not enter. He did so certainly in the first Bill 
introduced by him, when he proposed that Uni- 

* By Statute 25 Henry VIII. a power is given to the Arch* 
bishop of Canterbury of granting special licenses to marry at 
any convenient time and place ; which right continues under 
the existing marriage law. 
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tarian marriages should be solemnized in the 
parish church, by the minister of the Church of 
England, with a simple declaration made by the 
parties in his presence, and other forms denoting 
it to be a mere civil contract, omitting every 
circumstance that could mark it as a religious 
ceremony. This would have been such a viola- 
tion of decency towards the Church, its minis- 
ters, and members, that the Bill was said to have 
been rejected principally on that ground. The 
same honourable member is the patron of the 
Bill now pending ; and in removing, as it does, 
the solemnization of marriage from the parish 
church and the parish priest, and transferring it 
to the civil magistrate in his private room, there 
is so entire an omission of all religion in the 
ceremony, and yet so much admixture, so much 
instrumentality laid on the Church in carrying 
into execution the forms of the contract, as 
appear to be decidedly incompatible with the 
feelings of the Church, and in many respects 
with the safety of its doctrines. The Bill, when 
it has imposed on the Clergy of the Church of 
England the task of promoting these civil con- 
tracts, first by the publication of banns, exhibits 
the following expedient for relieving the parties 
from the evils of the doctrine of the Trinity : 
and most complete it is, for it relieves them 
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from the profession of any doctrine whatever, 
from any tie, religious or moral, from any obli- 
gation but that which may accidentally arise in 
their own minds, as applied to the marriage 
state. After directing the minister of the church - 
in which the banns shall have been published to 
give a certificate in writing under his hand, 
setting forth the due publication of such banns, 
and that no cause or just impediment has been 
declared why the parties should not be joined 
together in matrimony, the Bill enacts, " that it 
shall and may be lawful to and for such persons 
so proposing to intermarry as aforesaid, or any 
person on their behalf, to carry such certificate 
or certificates of the publication of banns, or 
their license, in case the marriage shall be had 
by license, and to leave the same, together with 
" the same declaration and certificate thereto sub- 
<( scribed, or another declaration and certificate 
in the same form, and signed as aforesaid, with 
any Justice of the Peace, Mayor, Alderman, or 
" Magistrate, authorized by law to act as a Justice 
of Peace within the division, city, borough, or 
corporate town, or place, wherein the said par- 
" ties, or other of them. reside ; and such Justice, 
Mayor, Alderman, or Magistrate, not being a 
clerk in holy orders, shall and is hereby required 
" thereupon to name and appoint a time, within 
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the hours appointed by law for the celebration 
of marriages ; and not at a less distance than four 
days from the receipt of such certificate, or 
" license and declaration, and certificate thereto 
" subscribed, at which time and at some suitable 
and convenient place, to be also appointed by 
such Justice, Mayor, Alderman, or Magistrate, 
the parties so proposing to intermarry shall and 
may appear ; and such Justice, Mayor, Alder- 
man, or Magistrate, is hereby required and au- 
thorized thereupon to attend and take the de- 
u claration of the contracting of marriage, and to 
permit such persons to intermarry before him in 
the presence of such witnesses as are required 
bylaw for the celebration of marriages : which 
marriage, as to the form thereof, shall be had 
and declared in manner and according to the 
form following ; the man to be married taking 
the woman to be married by the hand, shall 
plainly and distinctly pronounce these words : 
" ' I, A. B., do take and acknowledge thee, C. D., 
" * for my wedded wife, before these witnesses/ 
" And then the woman taking the man by the 
" hand, shall plainly and distinctly pronounce 
" these words : ' I, C. D., do take and acknow- 
u ' ledge thee, A. B., for my wedded husband before 
" * these witnesses/ " The Bill then directs that 
this acknowledgment of marriage shall be en- 
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dorsed on the certificate of the publication of 
banns, or licence, and shall be signed by the par- 
ties married, and attested by the Justice and 
other witnesses. And " the marriage so had and 
u declared is pronounced to be as valid and effec-» 
u tual in law to all intents and purposes, as if the 
" same had been solemnized in the usual manner in 
u a church or chapel, by a minister of the Church 
" of England, and according to the office of ma- 
" trimony in the Book of Common Prayer." 

Here we shall have the Legislature enacting, 
that in certain cases marriage is equally good 
and valid when entered into by the ministration 
of lay-hands as of those of the regular Clergy : 
that the ceremony to be performed by the Jus- 
tice of the Peace is of the same authority as 
that performed in the Church : that the parties 
wishing to be married are to appear before the 
Justice, that he is to receive their simple decla- 
ration, that they each take and acknowledge 
the other to be their wedded husband or wife ; 
and this forms the whole ceremony: the mar- 
riage is now concluded ; the parties are as com- 
pletely man and wife, as if they had been mar- 
ried according to the rites and ceremonies of all 
the churches in Christendom. In the subse- 
quent clauses of the Bill, the parties who have 
made this declaration before the Justice* are 
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described as married, and the proceeding itself is 
styled a marriage. It will be a matter of much 
surprise if many magistrates are not startled at 
the new character which the Bill directs them to 
assume. Those who, according to the principles 
of their Church, consider marriage as essentially 
and in its own nature, unalterably, a religious 
institution, inasmuch as that it was instituted by 
God himself, may question how far, as laymen, 
they are in conscience justified in interfering in 
the performance of the marriage ceremony ? 
whether such interference be not intermeddling 
with holy things ? whether it be not an usurpa- 
tion of the priest's office * ? for an Act of Parlia- 

* For signal instances of the Divine wrath on persons who 
have been guilty of offences of this nature, the reader is referred 
to the Bible. First, to the case of Corah and his company, 
Numbers, chap. xvi. " who gathered themselves together 
against Moses and against Aaron, and said unto them, ye take 
too much upon you,- seeing all the congregation are holy every 
one of them ; the Lord is among them." And in full confi- 
dence that they were justified in interfering in holy things, and 
exercising the functions of the priesthood, " they took every man 
his censer, and put fire in them, and laid incense thereon, and 
stood in the door of the tabernacle of the congregation, with 
Moses and Aaron." And what signal vengeance did the Lord 
inflict on them for such unparalleled presumption ? " The 
ground clave asunder that was under them, and the earth 
opened her mouth, and swallowed them up, and their houses 
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ment, powerful as it is, cannot change the opi- 
nions of men— it cannot make a thing indifferent, 
which a man from conviction feels and knows to 
be holy. The Clergy, who are magistrates, are 
exempted from the performance of this duty. I 

and all that appertained to Korah, and all their goods. They 
and all that appertained unto them went down alive into the 
pit, and the earth closed upon them, and they perished from 
among the congregation." Next, to the first Book of Samuel, 
chap. xv. where Saul, for usurping the authority of the priest- 
hood and offering sacrifice, lost his kingdom. Next, to the 
second Bpok of Samuel, chap. vi. when Uzzah was, by the im- 
mediate hand of God, struck dead on the spot, for touching the 
ark. Next, to the second Book of Chronicles, chap. xxvi. 
where Uzziah is recorded to have been smitten with leprosy, for 
attempting to intrude into the priest's office, and to burn incense 
before the Lord. And, as St. Jerome says, " What Aaron and 
his sons and the Levites were in the Temple, such are the 
Bishops, Presbyters, and Deacons in the Christian Church." 
Our Saviour himself did not enter upon his office, until he had 
been commissioned thereto by the Almighty, and the descent 
of the Holy Ghost upon him : nor did any of his immediate 
followers presume to preach or baptize, or perform any other 
sacred office, until they were particularly commissioned by 
him.— Vide Wheatley, pp. 91, 92, 93,94. The magistracy must 
judge for themselves, whether they think these signal instances 
of Divine displeasure applicable to their interference in the 
solemnization of " holy matrimony," whether they can ven- 
ture to undertake that which, excepting in the days of turbu- 
lence and rebellion, has in this country been invariably commit- 
ted to the sacred keeping of the minister of Christ's Church, 

c 
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conclude the reason of the exemption to be, that 
it was supposed they would object to do that in 
their lay capacity, which they believe can be 
performed by them only in their clerical charac- 
ters. The exception distinctly admits the im- 
propriety of lay interference ; for how can a 
layman with propriety perform that, which a 
Clergyman in his lay capacity cannot? The 
same reasoning applies to both. If, on the part 
of a Clergyman, it would be the performance in 
his lay character of that, which he can only do 
in his clerical character, then on the part of the 
layman, it is an interference in the priest's office. 
This is an objection which cannot fail to sug- 
gest itself to all magistrates, who, in unison with 
their Church, consider marriage as a religious 
rite ; and the Legislature will surely do well to 
shew as much consideration for the conscien- 
tious feelings of the Magistracy on one side, as 
on the other hand for those of the persons for 
whose relief the Bill is proposed. When this 
part of the proceeding is provided for, the Bill 
directs that the officiating Minister of the parish 
shall insert a record of the transaction, for cere- 
mony I cannot call it, in the parish register, 
among the marriages that have been solemnized 
according to the sacred form of the Established 
Church. A Clergyman of the Establishment 
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will naturally ask, and he has a right to ask, can 
such a proceeding, in a case of so grave and 
important a nature as that of marriage, be 
pleasing in the sight of God ? Comparing it 
with the doctrines, rites, and ceremonies of the 
Established Church, can such a proceeding be 
pronounced to be holy and agreeable with the 
Word of God ? If it cannot, and no one will 
pretend to say that it can, why am I to be re- 
quired to record that as a marriage, which, 
although the law for its own purposes, may 
deem it valid, I in my own conscience, and 
T>efore God, cannot consider to be marriage? It 
wants the chief ingredient, religion, to constitute 
it a marriage ; and I must deprecate being made 
the instrument of establishing and describing a 
thing to be that, which in my conscience, and 
from the principles which I am bound by my 
sacred calling to inculcate, I think and indeed 
know it not to be. And this repugnance of the 

* 

Clergy to be made instruments of effecting these 
marriages in any way whatever, will not be di- 
minished, when they perceive that the proceed- 
ing under the proposed Bill is formed upon no 
other model than the measure adopted during 
the grand rebellion, for the solemnization of 
marriages before Justices of the Peace*. A 

* The form in the Bill, with respect to religion, falls short 
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fearful source of precedents, truly, for a Parlia- 
ment in 1827 to follow, even in the most limited 
way. And to see a law placed on our Statute 
Book, requiring the minister of the Established 
Church to recognize such a proceeding, and 
after such a model, as a marriage in the sight of 

even of that contained in the Directory for Public Worship, 
ordered by the Parliament in 1644 ; and approximates nearer 
to the worst portion of the Scotch law of marriage, which no 
reflecting person can wish to see introduced in England. In 
the Directory, the solemnization of matrimony is regarded as a 
religious ceremony, to be performed by what is termed " a law- 
ful Minister of the Word," and to be accompanied by prayer for 
a blessing on the parties. By the Scotch law, clandestine mar- 
riages are an offence, though the custom of Scotland imposes 
little restraint on those who enter the state of matrimony. 
They may accomplish their union not only without any assist- 
ance of religion or the Church, but even without the use of any 
appointed civil form. Still the law, though it permits and suf- 
fers this, by no means approves or would encourage the con- 
tracting of marriage in this private and unceremonious fashion, 
attended as it is with the plain hazard not only of rash and un- 
suitable matches, but of incestuous, adulterous, or otherwise 
unlawful alliances. On the contrary, it bestows its disapproba- 
tion on all marriages of this description, and holds no marriage 
to be right or inoffensive, but that which is celebrated by a 
Priest, duly authorized by the Church. A marriage may be 
declared before a civil magistrate, but the magistrate is consi- 
dered only as a witness, and is not permitted to use any form. 
— Vide Hume's Commentaries on the Laws of Scotland, 4to. 
vol. ii. p. 323, et seq. 
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God, cannot but excite in his mind much sor- 
rowful apprehension. But it is fair to ask, 
what necessity is there for calling in the Church 
at all in these proceedings ? why mix up the 
Church with the measure ? It is a subject of 
sufficiently painful regret to hear of * persons 
denying the doctrine of the holy Trinity, with- 
out making the Church instrumental in pro- 
claiming and recording in her documents the 
denial of that most important article of her faith. 
If publicity be the only object, surely some sub- 
stitute for the Church may be found. If secure 
registration be so desirable, other equally safe 
depositaries of public records offer themselves. 
There is, in truth, no necessity whatever for 
publishing or registering these unions in the 
Church — they might be published at the mar- 
ket- cross — they might be registered at the court 
of Quarter Sessions. According to the views of 
those who propose the Bill, any place seems to 
them to be preferable to the Church ; the main 
object of the Bill is to take the proceedings out 
of the Church, to divest it of any character suit- 
able to the Church, and of all connexion not 
only with our own Church, but with, any reli- 
gious institution whatever. A claim then must 
be advanced on behalf of the Establishment, 
that the Church of England be not in any way 
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made a party to the proceedings to be observed 
in these marriages, that her Clergy be exempted 
from all participation in them, and her registers 
unpolluted by records which are confessedly 
not of a sacred nature. There is one most ex- 
traordinary clause with respect to the payment 
of fees by these parties to the regular parish 
Priest, which must not pass unnoticed. At the 
first view it would seem to have been inserted 
for the purpose of degrading the Clergy ; were 
that the case, I hope the object will be frustrat- 
ed ; if it be intended as a protection to their 

4 

emoluments, I trust no Clergyman would con- 
descend to accept a gratuity, where the law for- 
bids the exercise of his functions. It holds out 
to the *world an appearance, that however objec- 
tionable the measure may be in its own nature, 
the payment of the fees would smooth all diffi- 
culties, and persuade the Clergy to acquiesce in 
that, to which they would otherwise object. I 
trust they will spurn such degradation with the 
indignant feelings which it merits. 

But the Bill, beyond these specific instances, 
which affect more particularly the individual 
members of the Establishment, who are to be 
employed in executing its purposes, will be 
found full of dangerous tendency in a general 
point of view. It gives an undue importance 
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to the' various tenets of the different descrip- 
tions of Dissenters, for whose relief it is intend- 
ed. It holds out a strong inducement not only 
to all persons who now deny the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and who may hereafter choose to do so, 
but to the community at large, to regard mar- 
riage merely as a civil contract, and to banish 
from their minds all idea of religion respecting 
it. No measure is more likely to lead the pub- 
lic feeling to sit loosely to the impression of the 
sanctity of the marriage state, so pointedly 
alluded to in Scripture, and so forcibly and 
beautifully inculcated in the Office of our Li- 
turgy, than the establishing by law a form for 
the marriage ceremony, such as that proposed 
by this Bill. It is not in favour of any particu- 
lar sect — the description of religionists who are 
to claim its privilege is of such latitude as to 
include all Dissenters, who, however at variance 
on other points, agree in denying the doctrine 
of the Trinity. There are persons styling them- 
selves Arians, Freethinkers, Socinians, Unita- 
rians, alike denying that point of our Christian 
belief; for all of whom the policy of the mar- 
riage law is sought to be changed; and the 
civil magistrate, who is assumed to hav6 no 
religious scruples, is to become the substi- 
tute for the parish Priest in solemnizing their 
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marriages. But is it prudent, nay is it con- 
sistent, to place such a law on our Statute 
Book ? Why are the tenets of persons who deny 
the doctrine of the Holy Trinity entitled to so 
much greater respect than the tenets of Qua- 
kers, that an especial Act to regulate the mar- 
riages of the former is to be passed, while those 
of the latter are merely exempted from the 
effects of the existing marriage law, and their 
forms are left to their own arrangement ? Is it 
because the denial of the doctrine of the Trinity 
is less repugnant to the established creed of the 
national Church than the tenets of Quakers ? 
or has the Legislature been won by the modest 
and temperate language of the Freethinking 
petitioners 1 In the case of the marriages of 
Quakers *, the law points out a precedent for 
exempting persons who dissent from the doc- 
trines of the Church from the obligation of 

* A hint is said to have been thrown out by the Earl of 
Eldon, in the House of Peers, when the Bill was before their 
Lordships, in the last Sessions, which might form a basis for the 
relief of the consciences of the Anti-Trinitarians, without inter- 
fering with the Church or the marriage ceremony. His Lord- 
ship is reported, in the Christian Remembrancer for Sept. 1827, 
p. 583, to have said, " If they meant to do for these Dissen- 
ters what had been done for the Quakers, so let it be done, but 
not more." 
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solemnizing them according to the form used by 
the Establishment. There the relief is accom- 
plished, effectually, in a quiet unobtrusive man- 
ner. Their marriages are conducted without 
any instrumentality of the national Church, or 
its ministers ; and the highest legal authorities 
acknowledge their validity. They are solem- 
nized in their own places of worship, agreeably 
with their own notions of the ceremony; and 
the law of the land suffers them, very properly, 
to proceed without interference. In these in- 
stances, also, the law does not deprive marriage 
of the solemnities of religion, as it is now called 
upon to do. Those who now demand an Act of 
Parliament, to enact a marriage law for their par- 
ticular case, require that it may be deprived of 
all religious considerations, from a tender regard, 
to their religious scruples. They propose a law 
to be made for themselves, totally inconsistent 
with the policy of the law in force for others ; 
and if^hey carry their point, and their applica- 
tion be granted, they will obtain such an oppor- 
tunity of giving weight and importance to their 
own tenets, and of attacking those of the national 
Church, as was never before afforded. If they 
can persuade the Legislature to interfere by a 
positive law, in laying down rules for their pro- 
ceedings in respect to their marriages, they will 
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have procured by statute a more extensive ac- 
knowledgment of, and attention to their prin- 
ciples and doctrines, than is bestowed on any 
other description of Dissenters. This they know 
will act as a certain advancement of both, and in 
the same proportion as a discouragement to the 
Establishment. They know it will be a great 
point gained if they can induce Parliament to 
legislate for them in any case ; but more parti- 
cularly, if they can procure a legislative inter- 
ference in providing forms and rules for the 
celebration of their marriages ; they will thereby 
bring themselves more upon a level with the 
Establishment — they will throw a veil over the 
offensive tendency of their doctrines — they will 
obtain a precedent, through the sanction of 
Parliament, for other innovations, which they 
themselves, or Dissenters of any denomination, 
may hereafter devise ; and they will rob both 
the Church and the State of that safeguard to 
the purity and decency of the solemnization of 
marriage, now secured by the religious regard 
attached to it, under the policy of the present 
law. 

The case stands in a peculiar light, when 
the Legislature is required to alter the law of 
marriage, in detail, for Dissenters. To sanction 
and establish proceedings by Act of Parliament, 
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is going a much greater length than merely 
suffering similar proceedings to pass unnoticed* 
And if the principle of religion being a ne- 
cessary ingredient in the marriage ceremony 
be once abandoned, formally, by an act of Par- 
liament, in declared terms, no one can foretel to 
what extent consequences the most dangerous 
and destructive may hereafter ensue. To change, 
therefore, the policy of the law of marriage in 
so essential a point as that of its religious sanc- 
tity, in order to favour those who deny the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, is a matter of grave and 
serious import. Besides placing on the statute* 
book a strongly implied respect for the tenets 
of all the sects, who reject that article of faith — 
an evil, essentially, of no common magnitude ; 
— besides giving an authority for cavilling at the 
Liturgy of the Church, and impugning one of 
its. most venerable rites, it levels a deadly wound 
against the religious and moral feelings of the 
country. In the bill, all higher motives, all holy 
allusions are entirely omitted. In the proceed- 
ings directed by the bill, all that is important to 
the welfare of the marriage state is overlooked. 
There is no reciprocal vow of chastity ; nothing 
to enforce or impress upon the minds of the 
parties the great duties of their state, either as 
man and wife or as parents ; nothing to purify 
the loose desire, or to check the workings of 
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the profligate mind. What a door is thus 
opened for the breach of the marriage tie ; what 
an encouragement to the wicked and the licen- 
tious, to avail themselves of this absence of all 
religious restraint ; what a . temptation to the 
profligate, to the feeble-minded, and the luke- 
warm members of the Establishment, to depart 
from it in one of its most important doctrines, 
and to become disciples of this species of free- 
thinking and free acting ! 

An accidental circumstance appears in the 
framing of the bill, betraying some little caution, 
lest alarm should be excited by the manifest 
change in the policy of the law of marriage, 
which the bill will effect. This shews itself in 
the construction of the preamble. The present 
preamble, so very general in its terms, is said to 
have been inserted by the Committee, at the 
suggestion of the member who brought in the 
bill, in the place of that which originally stood 
in it. In the preamble as first presented to 
parliament, the bill was declared to be for the 
relief only of persons f commonly called Uni- 
tarians ;" and, " that it was expedient that this 
should, be done without infringing the general 
policy of the law relative to marriages." The 
prudence of the member in proposing the omis- 
sion of this part of the preamble is very appa- 
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.rent. The provisions of the bill would have 
been so directly contradictory to it, that they 
never could have stood together. But the 
omission of it amounts, in point of fact, to a 

• declaration on the part of him who proposed it, 

* that it is expedient that the general policy of 
the law relative to marriages should be infringed. 
And such will be found to be the case to a most 
alarming and mischievous extent, whenever the 

-statute law of this country shall declare, that a 
marriage, entered into without religious cere- 
monies, is as good and valid as a marriage so- 
lemnised with them. 

That an essential part of the policy of the 
existing marriage law is, to give it the sanction 
of religion, will not, I suppose, be denied. 
Otherwise, it would not have made the solemni- 
zation of it, according to the office in its Liturgy, 
necessary to its validity. It has, however, been 
observed that the Church herself has declared, 
in the 25th of her articles, that matrimony hath 
" no visible sign or ceremony ordained of God." 
That its outward signs and forms are of man's 
appointment ; and that Sir William Blackstone 
has said, that the intervention of the priest in 
marriage was merely juris positivi, not juris 
naturalis aut divini. But these observations, with 
submission to the authority from whence they 
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emanated, do not strictly coincide with the case 
in question ; and there is some danger, lest 
the application of them, in the latitude to which 
they are liable to be extended, be turned against 
the public feeling in favour of the sanctity of 
the marriage state, the support of which is of 
so much importance both to religion and morals. 
With respect to the 25th article, it does not 
involve any opinion of the Church against the 
principle of considering the solemnization of 
matrimony as a religious ceremony. The article 
contains the denial, as sacraments, of the five 
ordinances, of which marriage is one, adopted 
as sacraments by the Romish church, in addition 
to our Lord's positive institutions of Baptism 
and the Lord's Supper. In rejecting the error 
of the Church of Rome, which received marriage 
as a sacrament, our own Church by no means 
invalidates the holiness of the marriage rite. 
Our Church, in the 25th article, by no means 
implies an approval of that, which the Legis- 
lature is now required to do ; namely, to make 
a law, declaring boldly, that in the solemnization 
of marriage, religion is altogether a matter of 
the most perfect indifference: that it may or 
may not be introduced, as an ingredient of the 
ceremony, according to the fancies of the parties 
interested. It is said, and truly said, that the 
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solemnization of marriage according to a pre- 
scribed religious form, will add nothing to its 
sacredness in the estimation of those, who, upon 
religious grounds, disapprove that form ; or of 
those who deny altogether that matrimony should 
be made a religious rite. Admitting this to be 
the case, and no one will attempt to deny it, the 
argument does not hold good in the point of 
view, in which the Legislature is bound to con- 
sider the bearings of the Bill. Parliament, 
when called upon to alter the general policy of 
the marriage law, has a paramount duty to per- 
form to the interests of the people, both reli- 
gious and moral. It is not on behalf of the 
persons who deny the doctrine of the Trinity, 
whether they disapprove the present form of 
solemnization, or whether they reject it alto- 
gether as a religious rite, that the sacredness of 
the ceremony is to be guarded, but on that of 
the whole mass of the population. It is for the 
sake of the latter, that in an affair of this serious 
import, the doors should be closed against inno- 
vation. It is to ward off the degradation to which 
the marriage state itself will be exposed, in the 
eyes of the people, that the attention of the Legis- 
lature should be roused. And to maintain the sa- 
credness of the rite oiholy matrimony in the pub- 
lic estimation, is the ground on which the Legis- 
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lature is required to refuse a place on the 
statute-book to any form for the regulation of 
marriages, which negatives that sacredness, and 
changes the bond into a mere civil contract. 
For " marriage/' as a modern writer on the 25th 
article has well expressed his opinion, when dis- 
tinguishing marriage as a religious rite from mar- 
riage as a sacrament, " marriage is the bond of 
love, the protector of families, the great pre- 
servative of the purity of the world, contri- 
buting more than any other external cause to 
44 the sanctification of human life. No honour 
" that man can put upon this ordinance is too 
great; its rite cannot be treated with too 
much reverence ; the obligation of its sacred 
bond cannot be too highly regarded *." Pre- 
cisely in this light do our Church and our laws 

consider and treat the rite of holy matrimony. 

> ■ 

But how does the Bill proposed to be placed on 
our statute-book exhibit it to the public ? Be- 
cause persons who deny the doctrine of the holy 
Trinity seek relief for their conscientious scru- 
ples on that point of faith, the law is to declare, 
that those who choose to consider marriage as a 
sacred rite may adopt it as such, that those who 
reject it as a sacred rite, may reject it as such ; 

m 

* Vide Dr. Wait's Sermons on the Thirty-nine Articles. 
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and a form is to be provided for the latter, de- 
nuded of all religion, and reducing the ceremony 
to the footing of a contract for the purchase of 
a farm or the hire of a tenement : but for the 
execution of which proceeding, the law is to 
demand the assistance and instrumentality of 
the Church. 

Those, for whose relief the Bill is prepared, 
are doubtless well satisfied with its details. They 
who abuse the ritual of our Common Prayer 
Book ; they who impugn our form for the mar- 
riage ceremony as Popish and indecent; and 
who, in their gross ignorance of. the application 
of Scriptural language, sneer at the service, 
because the words of the Apostle St. Paul, in 
illustration of the mystical union between Christ 
and his Church by the mystical union between 
man and wife in marriage, are introduced, are 
welcome to their profane cavils, and moreover to 
the full benefit of their civil contracts. But let 
not the members of the Church of England be 
tempted to coincide with them in the heterodox 
and dangerous conceits, which the Bill is calcu- 
lated to engender. Rather let them compare 
the meagre and heartless form prescribed in the 
Bill, with the solemn and beautiful service, which 
their own Church has provided for them, and 
which the law of their country has long pre- 
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served inviolate. Let them contrast the declar- 
ation before the justice, which may take place in 
his private room, or in a tavern, or in the open 
air, in short in any convenient place whatever, 
with the piety of their own form, administered 
within the consecrated walls of their parish 
church. And although they will not incur the 
charge of the Freethinkers of exalting the cere- 
mony into a sacrament, they will still be firmly 
convinced, that unless it be performed with un- 
deviating reference to the fear of God and to his 
holy will, however it may be valid for legal pur- 
poses, in His eye it must be vain and presump- 
tuous. 

Let us turn to the form of the solemnization 
pf matrimony, contained in our Book of Common 
Prayer, and see the admirable provision that is 
there made for giving full effect to the compact 
as it relates to God and man. We find in it 
every thing that is requisite for the interests 
both of religion and morality. The ceremony 
is most serious ; performed in the church and 
at the altar, in the presence of the congregation. 
All its expressions, all its allusions, and all its 
indications are adapted to the purpose of raising 
the minds of the parties more immediately in- 
terested to a full apprehension of the holiness 
of the rite which they are performing, and of the 
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state into which they are about to enter. Its 
whole construction excites the congregation to 
a due participation in the same feelings, and 
moves them to earnest and sincere prayers for 
the blessings of the Almighty upon them. How 
admirable is the piety of its commencement with 
the solemn exhortation by the minister, €€ Dearly 
" beloved* we are gathered together here in the 
sight of God, and in the face of this congre*> 
gation, to join together this man and this 
woman in holy matrimony." It then reminds 
the parties assembled, that marriage is an " honor* 
" able estate :" that " it was instituted by God 
" in the time of man's innocency," as appears 
from Genesis, ch. ii. ver. 24, where God is de- 
clared to have made the first marriage, and to 
have blessed the parties, Adam and Eve, who 
were married before the fall, to shew that mar- 
riage has nothing in it of impurity *. It points 
out that Scripture makes use of it as an emblem 
to signify the mystical union between Christ and 
his Church, Ephes. ch. v. ver. 3. That Christ, 
to shew his respect for the holy estate of matri- 
mony, adorned and beautified, it with the first 
miracle which he wrought in Cana of Galilee, 
John, ch. ii. ver. 1, 2. That St. Paul affirms it 

* Vide Comber's Discourses on the Common Prayer. 
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to be honorable among all men, Heb. ch. xiii. 
ver. 4. It proceeds to shew the feelings with 
which this holy estate should be entered into, 
and adds such admonitions as lead to a serious 
consideration of the vow to be made, of the 
moral effects to be produced, and of the duties 
belonging to it. The minister delivers this 
charge. " I require and charge you both, as 
" ye will answer at. the dreadful day of judg- 
"' ment, when the secrets of all hearts shall be 
" disclosed, that if either of you know any im- 
pediment why ye may not be lawfully joined 
together in holy matrimony, ye do now declare 
it ; for be ye well assured, that so many as 
are coupled together otherwise than God's 
word doth allow, are not joined together by 
" God, neither is their matrimony lawful/' And 
after having asked the parties whether they will 
take each other as man and wife, and they 
answering in the affirmative ; the man promising 
to love his wife, to comfort her, honour and keep 
her in sickness and in health, and forsaking all 
other to keep only to her so long as they both 
shall live : and the woman making a like vow 
on her part to obey and serve her husband, the 
minister puts up this solemn prayer : " O eternal 
God, creator and preserver of all mankind, 
giver of all spiritual grace, the author of ever- 
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u lasting life, send thy blessing upon these thy 
" servants, whom we bless in thy name, that as 
" Isaac and Rebecca lived faithfully together, 
" so these persons may surely perform and keep 
" the vow and covenant between them made, 
" whereof this ring given and received is a token 
and pledge, and may ever remain in perfect 
love and j>eace together, and live according to 

* thy law, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
u Amen/* The minister joins their right hands, 
and pronounces them to be man and wife toge- 
ther in the name of the Father and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost, adding this blessing; 
u God the Father, God the Son, and God the 
" Holy Ghost bless, preserve, and keep you. 
" The Lord mercifully with his favor look upon 

you, and so fill you with all spiritual benedic- 
tion and grace, that you may so live together 
in this life, that in the world to come ye 
may have life everlasting. " 

* Other prayers and praises, all according to 
Scripture, are then offered up by and for the mar- 
ried persons, who kneel at the foot of the altar, 
while the remainder of the holy ceremony is per- 
forming. And the office concludes with an exhor- 
tation taken but of Scripture, and " drawn from 

the Epistles of two great Apostles, St. Peter and 
St. Paul, agreeably with the form and practice 
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u of the primitive Church, which always after 
" the celebration of a marriage, exhorted the par- 
" ties to keep their matrimonial vow inviolate *." 
Such is a short outline of the form of the so* 
lemnization of matrimony according to the rites of 
the Established Church of this country ; and the 
members of the Establishment in general will do 
well to compare it with the form proposed in the 
Bill, for persons who deny the doctrine of the 
Trinity. The members of the Church may thus 
become duly aware of the degraded light in 
which those persons mean the ceremony to be 
regarded. They may also become more strongly 
impressed with the advantages secured to them- 
selves by the provisions of the Church and the 
existing law, for enforcing, through the sanc- 
tions of religion, the sacredness of the rite, and 
upholding that of the marriage state itself* 
With their own form of the matrimonial service 
before them, they may be less likely to be per- 
suaded, that a simple acknowledgment before a 
civil magistrate, that the parties take each other 
as man and wife, without uttering a single 
prayer, or entreating a single blessing on their 
heads, can be such an union, as will be accom- 



* Vide Bishop Mant's Edition of the Common Prayer Book, 
in the notes to the Marriage Service. 
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panied with the various benefits which the Ah 
mighty has graciously promised to those whQ 
enter into that holy state in his fear, and with 
due reverence to his holy name. It would be 
extreme presumption to suppose it ; and equally 
ignorant of causes and effects not to be assured* 
that when all religious bonds are thus neglect- 
ed, the tie of marriage itself becomes dreadfully 
weakened. When shipwreck is made of religi-? 
ous principles, moral restraints are not to be 
depended upon. If the latter have no better 
foundation than that of expediency, they are 
built upon the sand ; every gust of passion over- 
powers them, and they offer no effectual opposi- 
tion to sensual gratifications and licentious ap- 
petites. They who enter into the marriage state* 
treating the union merely as a civil contract, will 
easily suffer themselves to be indifferent to its 
more refined influences ; and when unhallowed 
thoughts or desires prompt them to violate its 
ties, they will be too prone to consider thera^ 
selves free agents under the most extensive 
licence. 

Whether the impugners of the doctrine 
of the holy Trinity make it a consequence of 
their religious faith, to treat marriage only as a 
eivil contract, or whether they intend, when the 
Justice of the Peace has done with them, to go 
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to their own place of worship for the consecra- 
tion of the act, does not appear ; but the statute 
that is to recognize their marriages, avoids 
every allusion to religion, and thus contradicts 
the great principle of the Established Church, 
as well as of the existing law, which is to render 
marriage pure and holy in the public estimation. 
And why has our Church placed the bulwark 
of religion so carefully round the marriage state ? 
for this plain reason, because she knows it to be 
of divine institution, and that its essence is reli- 
gion. That matrimony was instituted by the 
Almighty, is clearly proved from the Bible, in 
the very opening of which, Gen. i. 27, 28. we 
read, " that God created man in his own image ; 
" in the image of God created he him ; male and 
" female created he them. And God blessed 
" them, and God said unto them, Be fruitful and 
multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue 
it." In the second chapter of Genesis, we have 
God's reasons declared by himself for the union 
of man and woman. In verse 18 he says, "it is 
" not good that the man should be alone, I will 
" make a help meet for him. M In verses 22, 23, 
24, we have the formation of the woman by the 
hand of God, and that He brought her to the 
man; that is, says Bishop Patrick, u he pre- 
* sented and gave her to him to be his wife* 
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God himself made the espousals (if I may so 
speak) between them, and joined them toge- 
ther in marriage*" This, then, was the work 
of God, and this the mode in which the marriage 
state was originally ordained by the express and 
personal act of our Creator, and on which he 
was graciously pleased to confer the blessings 
already promised in the time of man's inno- 
cericy. 

It is extremely difficult to comprehend on 
what grounds any person professing a belief of 
the Scriptures, can doubt the fact of the divine 
institution of the marriage state — by what so- 
phistry any one can argue himself into a notion, 
that marriage is or ought to be considered as a 
mere civil contract, unattended by any religious 
tie, and unsanctioned by any religious cere- 
mony. It never was so considered, either prior 
to the coming of Christ, even by nations who 
knew not God, nor subsequently in the Chris- 
tian world*. If some few insignificant sects, 

* " The bond of wedlock," says the judicious Hooker, " hath 
beep always more or less esteemed of, as a thing religious and 
sacred. The title which the very heathens themselves do 
thereunto oftentimes give is ' holy, 9 tovq lepovg yd/jiove, Dionys. 
Antiq. Those rites and orders which were instituted in the 
solemnization of marriage, the Hebrews term by the name con- 
jugal sanctification. Amongst ourselves, because sundry things 
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dissenting from the general Christian Church, 
have suffered themselves to fall into so great an 
error, yet their doctrines never have existed, 
nor now exist to any such extent, as to weaken 
the establishment of the real fact 

Wheatley, in his valuable Commentary on the 
Book of Common Prayer, has this remark on the 
article of matrimony. Referring to matrimony 
as of divine institution, and to its solemniza- 
tion as consequently a religious ceremony, lie 
says, " whence it came to pass that amongst all 
" the descendants of our first parents, the 
" numerous inhabitants of the different nations 
in the world, there has been some religious 
way of entering into this state, in testimony 
" of this divine institution. Among Christians 
" especially, from the very first ages of the 
" Church, those that have been married have 
always been joined together in a solemn man- 
ner, by an ecclesiastical person ; and by seve- 
" ral canons of our own Church, it is declared 

appertaining to the public order of matrimony are called in 
question by such as know not from whence those customs did 
first grow, to shew briefly some true and sufficient reason of 
them, shall not be superfluous ; although we do not hereby in- 
tend to yield so far unto enemies of all Church orders, saving 
their own, as though every thing were unlawful, the true cause. 
and reason whereof at the first might hardly be now rendered." 
- — Vide Hooker's Eccl. Pol. vol. ii. p. 401. 
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" to be no less than prostituting one's daughter, 
" to give her in marriage without the blessing 
w of the Priest," There are but few; and those 
not minute accounts, of a marriage ceremony to 
be found in the Bible ; but they are sufficient to 
6hew that it was always considered as passing 
under the immediate influence and direction of 
God, and that it was accompanied by prayer to 
the Almighty, for his blessing on the persons 
about to be united. The first instance that 
occurs, is the marriage of Isaac with Rebecca, 
and is related in the twenty-fourth chapter of 
Genesis, with the utmost simplicity, shewing* 
the great piety of the persons concerned in it. 
That of the servant of Abraham, who was sent 
"•to take a wife unto Isaac," is eminently con- 
spicuous. He began his commission with 
prayer; " and he said, O Lord God of my 
" master Abraham, I pray thee send me good 
" speed this day," ver. 12. He finished it also 
with prayer, and " bowed down his head, and 
" worshipped the Lord, and blessed the Lord 
" God of his master Abraham, which had led 
him in the right way, to take his master's 
brother's daughter unto his son," ver. 27. 48. 
Rebecca, when she was called by her mother 
and her brother, was asked by them, whether 
she would go with Abraham's servant, and she 
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haying consented to go, " they blessed Rebecca^ 
" and said unto her, Thou art our sister, be 
" thou the mother of millions, and let thy seed 
" possess the gate of those that hate them.'' 
Another instance, which occurs in the Bible, is 

* 

found in the Book of Ruth, chapter iv. 
where, at the marriage of Ruth with Boaz, it 
appears, that when the people and elders were 
present, they prayed to the Lord thus ; t€ The 
" Lord make the woman that is come into thine 
" house like Rachel and like Leah, which two 
" did build the house of Israel, and do thou 
worthily in Ephrata, and be famous in Beth- 
lehem ; and let thy house be like the house of 
" Pharez, whom Tamah bare unto Judah> of 
" the seed which the Lord shall give thee of 
" this young woman." In the New Testament, 
the marriage state is distinctly declared by our 
Lord himself to be of divine institution, in the 
19th chapter of St. Matthew's Gospel, where the 
Evangelist relates, at ver. 6, a conversation 
which passed between the Pharisees and our 
Saviour, on their putting to him this question, 
" Is it lawful for a man to put away his wife for 
". every cause ?" His answer was, after saying 
that " man and wife are no more twain but one 
" flesh," " What therefore GOD hath joined 
" together, let no man put asunder." 
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What need, then, have we of further witness 
to the sacredness of marriage, as of divine insti- 
tution ? What stronger evidence to shew that 
the ceremony of marriage is of necessity a reli- 
gious ceremony ? 

" The primitive Christians," says Bishop Spar- 
row, " in the celebration of marriage, used the 
V same solemnities that we do : the persons to* 
be married were contracted by the priest; 
the marriage was solemnly pronounced in the 
* Church ; the married couple were blessed by 
the priest; prayers and thanksgivings were 
used ; the Holy Communion was administered 
unto them ; and it is said, these religious rites 
were received by the Church from the Apos- 
tles. Doubtless, highly christian and useful 
" these solemnities are; for first, they beget 
" and nourish in the minds of men a reverend 
esteem of this holy mystery *, and draw them 
to a greater conscience of wedlock, and to 
esteem the bond thereof a thing which cannot, 
€t without impiety, be dissolved. Then are they 
" great helps to the performance of those duties 
" which God Almighty hath required in married 
persons — which are so many, and those so 
weighty, that whosoever duly considers them, 

* 4 

* Ephesians v. 32. 
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" and makes a conscience of performing them, 
*' must think it needful to make use of all those 
" means of grace which God Almighty has 
" appointed*." And when persons enter into 
this state with hearts sensible of all the duties it 
imposes on them, and not, as in the language of 
our Liturgy, " unadvisedly, lightly, or wantonly, 
to satisfy men's carnal lusts and appetites, 
like brute beasts that have no understanding, 
but reverently, discreetly, advisedly, soberly, 
" and in the fear of God," — on such persons will 
the Almighty shower down his promised bless- 
ings. " Thy wife shall be as the fruitful vine 
upon the walls of thine house, thy children like 
the olive-branches round about thy table j\" 
Will those who think lightly of marriage, as of 
divine institution, imagine that these various 
blessings are intended for persons who engage 
in a mere civil contract ? a contract entered into 
for worldly purposes and worldly objects only ? 
They must not so flatter themselves. The bless- 
ings are destined for those expressly who enter 
into this state " in the fear of God," and " who 
" walk in his ways." 

But we may be told that the law of England, 

* Vide Bishop Sparrow, in Mant's edition of the Common 
Prayer, p. 468. 
t Psalm cxxiii. 
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in its abstract view of marriage, considers it 
only a civil contract. And let the weight of 
evidence be what it may, to prove that marriage 
is, in its own nature, of divine institution, and 
that by the general practice and acknowledg- 
ment of all countries its solemnization is recog- 
nized as a religious ceremony, yet on the high 
authority of Blackstone, that the law of England 
views in marriage only a civil contract. Black- 
stone certainly says, in vol. i. p. 433, octavo ed., 
" our law considers marriage in no other light 
" than as a civil contract." But what imme- 
diately follows these words? " The holiness of 
" the matrimonial state is left entirely to the 
" matrimonial law; the temporal courts not 
u having jurisdiction to consider unlawful mar- 
" riage as a sin. The punishment, therefore, of 
" annulling of incestuous marriages is the pro- 
V vince of the spiritual courts, which act pro 
" salute animte" Blackstone, therefore, does 
not deny marriage to be a religious rite. On 
the contrary, he admits it most distinctly to be 
so ; and marks the qualification with which his 
first mention of it as a civil contract, with refer- 
ence to the common law of England, should be 
received. 

That the statute law of England recognizes 
its divine institution, and its solemnization as a 
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religious ceremony, is sufficiently manifest from 
the Act of Uniformity, from the Marriage Act 
passed in the 26th Geo. II., and from that of the 
4th Geo. IV., substituted for the one preceding. 
The Act of Uniformity declares the Common 
Prayer Book, and all that it prescribes and con- 
tains, to be the legal and established rule for the 
performance of all the Sacraments, rites, and 
ceremonies that are to be celebrated in the 
Church. And the last two statutes expressly 
order the mode in which banns are to be pub- 
lished, and that " all other the rules prescribed 
by the said rubric concerning the publication 
of banns and solemnization of matrimony, and 
not hereby altered, shall be observed." In- 
deed, the very Bill now proposed for the relief 
of the persons therein named, which has given 
rise to these observations, shews that our statute 
law denies marriage to be a civil contract only, 
and clearly acknowledges the solemnization of it 
as a religious ceremony. But antecedently to 
the existence of the last-mentioned Acts of Par- 
liament, how did the law consider marriage? 
If we refer to the marriages which were had 
during the usurpation, before a Justice of the 
Peace, as is now proposed, we find that the law 
did not consider those marriages as good and 
valid. For, immediately after the Restoration, 
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Parliament passed an act, 11 Charles II. c. 33, 
for the express purpose of giving validity to 
all marriages which had, since " the 1st of May, 
" 1642, been had and solemnized in some other 
u . manner than hath been formerly used and 
" accustomed, or before any Justice of the 
* Peace, or reputed Justice of the Peace." 
These facts leave the view of the statute law 
with respect to marriage without a question; 
It considers it as a holy estate, to be entered into 
by means of a religious ceremony, and at pre- 
sent does not recognize it as a mere civil con* 
tract. 

However, then, the Legislature may dispose 
of the Bill now pending, for the relief of the 
consciences of persons denying the doctrine of 
the Trinity, I hope and pray that nothing may 
be done to violate the feelings of the Members 
of the Church of England, and that their opi- 
nions may not be affected by any bold assertions 
which may be made by the advocates for the 
Bill, or by any apparent doubts that may be 
thrown by them on the sanctity of marriage. 
The advocates for the measure may talk loudly 
of bigotry and intolerance, but the Church of 
England and her Members deny them both. If 
attachment to our Church, from a thorough 
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conviction that her doctrines are all derived from 
the holy Scriptures, justly subjects us to the 
charge of bigotry, then indeed we plead guilty 
to it ; but if the meaning of that term be blind 
zeal, or unreasonable prejudice, then do w6 
deny the charge of bigotry. Neither are we in- 
tolerant, for what is there short of blasphemy 
which is not tolerated ? There are Sectariste 
of all descriptions; some holding tenets that 
make a thinking and religious man shudder; 
others holding those at which we can scarcely 
refrain from laughter. All these are tolerated ; 
every man is at full liberty to quit the Church; 
and to betake himself to any or all these various 
sects, whea and where he pleases — every man is 
at full liberty to worship God in any manner 
that seemeth to him best in his own eyes. This 
is truly toleration to the most unlimited extent; 
but this is the essence of our Church ; and no 
man who holds intolerant principles can be a 
true Member of her. " Blessed be God," says 
the pious Warner, " we live under a Constitu- 
" tion which protects and encourages godly 
" fear, which holds the rights of conscience 
" sacred, and by a wise and mild toleration 
« allows every man to worship God after the 
" manner of his fathers, without dread or in* 
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terruption, to maintain his own religious opi- 
nions, and to follow his own form of worship 
without being accountable to any being but 
"" his God." The Church interrupts no person 
who interrupts not her : nor in the case of the 
marriages of those denying the doctrine of the 
Trinity, would she have interposed her opinions, 
had not her principles been placed in danger, 
had not her instrumentality been called for in 
the projected use of her ministers, of her sacred 
walls and her documents ; and had not her doc- 
trines and discipline been most indecently at- 
tacked and impugned by certain of the peti- 
tioners for the Bill. 

As the measure stands at present, the Church 
deprecates giving by her instrumentality any 
apparent sanction to that, which she conscien- 
tiously denies as dangerous and unscripturaL 
And it would seem that the case does not re- 
quire this at her hands : every objection might 
be avoided, the Church might manifest her tole- 
rance ; the scruples of the Anti- Trinitarians 
might be attended to ; and the law of the coun- 
try remain nearly as it is, by placing the persons 
asking relief on the same footing with Jews and 
Quakers, by exempting them from the enact- 
ments of the existing marriage law, and by per- 
is 2 
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mitting them to perform their own marriages, 
as they may in their judgment think most ac- 
cordant with their own tenets. All this might 
be done without prescribing any form for their 
regulations, quietly and silently. It would be 
attended with much less evil than changing mar- 
riage into a civil contract by Act of Parliament ; 
it would obtrude no offensive doctrines on the 
Church ; would relieve her from all interference 
with the marriages of persons holding such doc- 
trines ; and the law would not be called upon to 
acknowledge formally by statute that such a pro- 
ceeding as the one set forth in the proposed Bill 
was a valid marriage. I trust that the wisdom 
of the Legislature will prevent the evils which 
must arise from the enactments contained in it ; 
and I earnestly entreat those who may be called 
upon to legislate on the subject, and upon all who 
are either friends to our Church, or are anxious to 
sustain those institutions, upon which the peace 
and happiness of the country mainly depend ; to 
use their utmost endeavours to protect the Con- 
stitution in Church and State from innovation, 
whether it be open or disguised. 

I call upon the Members of the Church to 
unite in its support, and not to be misled by 
the loud and treacherous cry of " liberty of con- 
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science/' into measures that may end in its over- 
throw. Let the motto of the Church of Eng- 
land be " toleration and liberality/' but let them 
each have their proper boundaries ; let their 
extent be such as shall give freedom of con- 
science in religious matters to all, but the power 
of lessening the influence of religion to none. 
Let not the Anti-Trinitarian be forced into the 
Church against his conscience, but let no expe- 
dient for his relief require on the part of the 
Church any compromise of her principles, her 
interests, or her welfare. If the Anti-Trinitarian 
demands an alteration in the existing law to 
save his conscience, let his petition be granted ; 
but let it be so granted, as that the alteration of 
the law break not in upon the principles of 
Churchmen. The extent of schism is at present 
sufficiently wide in this country, and it will not 
be lessened by granting concessions to the Dis- 
senters at the expence of the Church. Such, 
however, I trust, will not be the result of the 
deliberations of the Legislature on the Bill now 
pending for the regulation of Dissenters' mar- 
riages ; but that Parliament, in its wisdom, will 
devise some measure that shall give relief to 
those whose consciences require it ; but shall 
not afford a triumph to those who are the inve- 
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terate, uncompromising enemies of all the insti- 
tutions of the country ; and who, in the plenitude 
of their presumption, have prayed the Legisla- 
ture " to put an end to the connection between 
" Church and State." 
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Since the preceding Observations were sent to 
the press, I have met with a pamphlet entitled, 
A Letter to the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Liverpool, K.G. on the Unitarian Marriage 
Bill, by a Presbyter of the Church of England/' 
This Letter was obviously written prior to the 
presentation of the Bill now before Parliament. 
The writer has explained his view of the subject 
with great perspicuity, as well with regard to 
the security of the Church, as to toleration towards 
Dissenters. In most of his opinions I cordially 
concur with him ; but to the remedy which he 
proposes for the grievances complained of, " that 
" we should acknowledge the validity of mar- 
t€ riage contracts entered into before civil magis- 
trates, according to certain forms prescribed 
by Act of Parliament ;" I regret that, for the 
reasons detailed in the foregoing pages, I cannot 
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yield my assent; and my objections on that 
point y I must confess, are not in any degree 
diminished by the precedent, the adoption of 
which the writer proposes for such a law, namely, 
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